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IS PROHIBITION AMERICAN ? 



L. AMES BBOWN 



In a speech at the dedication of the Imperial Naval 
Academy at Murvik, in 1910, the Emperor of Germany said: 

The next war, the next naval encounter, will require of you 
sound nerves. These are undermined by alcohol, endangered from 
youth up by its use. . . . Then the word will be, strong nerves 
and cool heads. The nation which drinks the least alcohol w$(X be. 
the winner. 

In August, 1915, after a year's devastation of the world 
war, " the next war," when America had learned of the 
Imperial ukase establishing prohibition in Russia, the pro- 
hibition of absinthe in France, and the stringent regulatory 
measures adopted in England, as means of increasing the 
efficiency of these nations, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, gave an interview to an Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondent, from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

'Is prohibition of the sale of liquor an active issue in the 
IWted States* ' 

' Yes, your Excellency, we have many States in which the sale of 
intoxicants is forbidden. Recently the question of adopting a con- 
stitutional amendment was brought up in Congress and received very 
considerable support.' 

' Most interesting,' said the Chancellor. ' A movement of that 
sort would make no headway in Germany. The people would re- 
gard it as an absolutely unwarranted interference with their per- 
sonal liberty.' 

In this connection, let it be noted that, so far as the out- 
side world has been informed, the chief measure affecting the 
consumption of alcohol adopted by Germany since the out- 
break of the war is an order limiting the quantity of hops 
which may be used in the manufacture of beer. Practically 
all the German regulatory measures are solely for economic 
reasons. 
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The foregoing exhibit of facts is put forward at the open- 
ing of this paper as indicating the attitude of the most effi- 
cient Government in the world toward prohibition as a 
means of promoting efficiency. It seems well worth while to 
emphasize the viewpoint of this high authority on efficiency 
in introducing a discussion of the chief new element in the 
American prohibition movement. I mean the efficiency 
propaganda. That is the element which, above all others, 
has produced the important motive power we observe in the 
American prohibition movement today, which has procured 
for it extensive support from the capitalistic portion of our 
people, and which, in a sense, is responsible for its differen- 
tiation from that earlier prohibition movement so completely 
repudiated by an intelligent group of States in the decade 
following 1860. While the propaganda of prohibition still 
is pre-eminently a moral one, and while it is still the moral 
side which is relied upon for support in many of the States, 
the conclusion is inescapable, from a study of this propa- 
ganda, that the extra-religious support which vitalizes it to- 
day has been gained through its attempted assimilation of 
the gospel of mental and physical efficiency which now stands 
so firmly embodied in our national character. 

Study the propaganda as it is now being carried forward- 
Its new elements relate to the material benefits to be derived 
from prohibition — the percentage of workingmen's wages, 
percentages of increase of wealth, destruction of money 
spent for drink, decreases in industrial accidents, removal 
of the drain upon workingmen's compensation funds, and a 
general capacitation of the man who works. These have be- 
come the principal items in the prohibitionists' appeal to in- 
dustrial capital. These are the things which may enable 
some of us to forget certain fundamentals of our Govern- 
ment — States' rights, individuals' rights, democracy — in 
asking the Federal Government to perform the parental 
function of insuring that we be led out of the way of temp- 
tation. 

War places such premiums on efficiency! We have noted 
that here in America. We are striving hard to learn this 
lesson well. Few of us but have felt a new inspiration to 
cast aside the superfluous and make better use of the strength 
in us. Are we to be more prone than heretofore to ignore 
some of the fundamental lessons to be drawn from a con- 
sideration of the Hobson propaganda? 
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Let us note that this movement for efficiency through pro- 
hibition impugns the efficiency of the form of government 
upon which we have relied since America embarked upon 
this great adventure, having the hopes of all liberty-aspir- 
ing peoples aligned with her. The control of alcohol must 
be centralized, the prohibitionist tells us; in this instance 
we must turn, unless our ambitions be thwarted, to a more 
efficient form of government control than is offered under 
the present balance of powers between the States and the 
National Government. The typical American will be slow, 
however, to forget the lessons of the growth of our liberty, 
nor will he be willing, for a purpose not well Weighed, to 
abandon anything of the progress we have made. He is not 
likely to overlook the fact that, in asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to compel moral and physical well-being through pro- 
hibition, the country will be turning back to the older idea of 
government to which the democratic ideal offered its thrill- 
ing challenge some two centuries ago. 

Beyond peradventure, Germany has applied this older 
idea of government more efficiently than has any other na- 
tion in modern times. She has at once the most efficient 
and at the same time the most centralized form of govern- 
ment which now exists. Unrestrained by ideals of democ- 
racy, she has been enabled to furnish an object lesson of the 
highly centralized government which has caused some among 
us to wonder if our essentially different form is capable of 
as great usefulness. But even Germany has held back from 
that centralization measure now advocated in the United 
States. Despite the estimate of abstinence as promotive of 
war efficiency, expressed in the Kaiser's Murvik speech, the 
German Chancellor tells us that his Government would not 
dare propose prohibition. 

Undoubtedly, when the future student of the philosophy 
of government begins to make a critical analysis of political 
developments of our times, he will regard many of them 
as peculiar anomalies. He will wonder perhaps at the will- 
ingness with which the American people have accepted the 
extension of a system of government by commission. Doubt- 
less, other governmental changes are in store for us which 
he will reduce to the same irreconcilable category. National 
prohibition, if it comes, however, will be regarded as pre- 
eminent in this category. It cannot fail to be regarded as 
a movement fostered in the electorate through the ignoring 
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of one of the fundamentals of that plan of government to 
which all of our characteristic political commitments sup- 
posedly are reconciled. 

The Constitution of the United States embodies the prin- 
ciple of governmental Americanism. It is not merely a set 
of laws providing how our statutes shall be drafted. It is 
a set of principles, or, more exactly, the principle of our 
Government, and as such must be an organic whole. It can- 
not be a patchwork. Its various parts must co-ordinate in 
order that it retain its vital character. It cannot retain this 
character, this unity, if there are to be written into it provi- 
sions for the nullification, as regards certain phases of our 
national life, of those older fundamentals embodied in it at a 
time when it composed a unit of thought. 

Another point at which the prohibition movement of to- 
day diverges from democratic ideals of government is the 
commingling of the Church and politics which it has brought 
about. The separation of the Church from the State, the 
establishment of a civilization in which there should be not 
only religious independence, but also governmental freedom 
from the influence of religious institutions, was one of the 
main intentions of those who launched America upon her 
destiny. In no earlier period of our history have the Amer- 
ican people tolerated an extensive, open effort of any church, 
or of any set of churchmen, to sway the course of our politics 
or the policies of our Government. 

An able exposition of this principle was embodied in an 
editorial written by the present Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, several years ago, when a church or- 
ganization in North Carolina projected a movement to 
minimize the annual appropriations of the State Legislature 
for the support of the State University. It was captioned, 
" No State Church — No Church State," and so ably did it 
present the danger of an extended series of activities similar 
to those this set of churchmen had directed against the State 
University, that the movement disintegrated. 

As late as January 12, 1916, a peculiarly impressive in- 
stance of the participation of clergymen in the Anti-Saloon 
League's campaign in New York was furnished by the issu- 
ance of a call from the League's headquarters in New 
York City " to the clergymen of New York State," signed 
by some eighty New York clergymen and conveying this 
request : 
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The passage of similar legislation (referring to the advocated 
State measure) has been greatly facilitated in other States by what 
is known as a ' concerted discussion ' on this specific issue on on© 
day, simultaneously, throughout the State. We, therefore, join 
in requesting that you unite with the churches generally throughout 
New York State in bringing this matter to the attention of your 
congregation on Sunday, January 30, 1916, to the end that they may 
write or petition their representatives in the legislature to grant this 
relief to the people of this and other cities in the Empire State. 

The prohibition movement throughout the nation started 
as a semi-religious movement. The pulpit has been the prohi- 
bitionists' stump. The campaign in many States has been con- 
ducted largely from the churches. Most of the pre-eminent 
leaders in the national movement, as well as that in the 
States, have a " D. D." affixed to their names. One of the 
big instrumentalities in forcing members of Congress into 
line to vote for the Hobson resolution was not only the fear 
that they would be denounced from the accustomed sources 
of political anathema, but the certainty that they would be 
" preached against," that they would be denounced by cler- 
gymen as payees of the Whiskey Trust, and that this stigma, 
just or unjust, would be impressed upon their characters as 
understood by the mothers and other non-voting individuals 
in their Congressional Districts in a measure not open to 
any other sort of political castigation. 

The philosophy of government is not the only vantage 
point from which interesting questions are discernible for 
the student of Americanism. Careful consideration of the 
American character, with its pre-eminent individualism, will 
disclose a new inconsistency in the development of prohibi- 
tion. This relates to the form of the morality to be achieved. 
A doctrine of salvation through the removal of temptation, 
of righteousness made possible by lack of opportunity for 
sinning, such as the prohibition movement represents, never 
has been typical of the American character. Rather have we 
believed that the " robust tone " of our national character 
was achievable only through the resistance of those elements 
which assailed it. American character has no negative qual- 
ity. Established superiority to hardship and temptation has 
been its most admired attribute. The philosophy of sinless 
isolation has had few protagonists among us. 

One way to a sinless life lies through the cloister. Some 
close resemblance to this is borne by the prohibition of 
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temptation. Both have the same idea of enabling human 
nature to escape temptation, and neither will produce char- 
acter of that fibrous sort which Americanism has come to 
typify. 

So practical are we become, however, that we give less 
thought to the means by which an admirable end is to be 
achieved than heretofore. Social service openly antagon- 
izes the principle that the ability to overcome temptation is 
a necessary element of well-being. In our day there is a 
growing disposition to accept ideals of social service which 
will lead, through legislation as well as other instrumental- 
ities, to the protection of the weaker ones by an enforced 
avoidance of the operation of the law of .the survival of the 
fittest. The line of cleavage between prohibition of intoxi- 
cants as a character measure and the impulses which domi- 
nate us today is not as distinct, therefore, as in the earlier 
history of the nation. 

The prohibitionist endeavors to reduce the philosophy I 
have stated to an absurd conclusion by asking whether one 
disapproves of the prohibition of narcotics. Frequently one 
hears a prohibition debater state that the prohibition of 
narcotics and that of alcoholic beverages differ in no essen- 
tial points. It is to be observed, however, that the drug 
habit never has laid its hand upon a percentage of our peo- 
ple comparable to that which uses alcohol in some form, and 
that the odium which attaches to any sort of indulgence in 
narcotics never has been applied to the restrained use of 
intoxicants. The two temptations differ in this: that any 
sort of indulgence in the one results in disintegration of 
character and a measure of disgrace, while only the loss of 
self-control involves these results in the use of intoxicants. 

Confidence in Americanism, in the ability of the com- 
posite mind of the nation to guide to a better destiny, de- 
mands progress in the matter of drink reform. The Amer- 
ican people are turning steadily to the question of temper- 
ance and there is no doubt in my mind that the next few 
decades will see some startling advances made in this direc- 
tion. It may be that the people will decide that nation- 
wide prohibition is not the remedy we should apply to intem- 
perance, but will choose measures more consistent with our 
fundamental ideals and more responsive to the varying con- 
ditions of public sentiment in different localities. We have 
a compelling interest in mental and physical efficiency, and 
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never was there a higher degree of resolve to promote this 
interest than exists in the nation today. It is to expected, 
for one thing, that important steps will be taken to brush 
aside the obstacles placed in the way of political and 
material progress by the saloons and saloon keepers. The 
city saloon as an institution has disclosed itself oftentimes 
to be an influence inimical to political well being. It has 
mingled too freely in politics and exerted a too-intimate 
control over the political affiliation of foreign-born citizens 
and others of the laboring classes. The wrongs which are 
by-products of saloon operation may be remedied, and in- 
evitably will be remedied, through an awakening of the civic 
consciousness to their existence and their harmfulness. 
Temperance, too, will be achieved by education and by modi- 
fications of the regulatory measures already devised, or new 
ones may seem better to meet the needs of future conditions. 
Some of the newer prohibition States have recently given 
evidence of vigor in the enforcement of the State laws — al- 
though in the main by statutes partially limiting con 1 - 
sumption — which may hold out a promise for future im- 
provement. Progress may be made along this line. The 
one fact in which I have most confidence, however, is that 
the nation will not attempt the unnatural and impossible 
act of making a clean sweep of drinking by a single change 
in law. American temperance will be achieved, if at all, by 
a growth toward it, slow perhaps, but well ordered, and 
certain of no recession from the advantages gained. This 
will be true if we preserve our characteristic conservatism 
in dealing with big questions and our characteristic stub- 
bornness in relinquishing the good which we achieve. 
"Whatever be the course of the great temperance movement, 
of which the Hobson movement is but a single and, in com- 
parison, an unimportant manifestation, I am sure that no 
intellectually honest citizen will feel that harm has been 
done in making an unbiased presentation of the faults in 
the Hobson movement, which are discernible in the light of 
the fundamental principles that always have guided our 
progress. 

L. Ames Bbown. 



